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FEBRUARY MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m.; the first Vice-President, Mr. 
Rhodes, in the absence of the President, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library since 
the last meeting. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts and pur- 
chases: 

From Mr. William F. Johnson, an engraving of the "Medal 
Scholars" of the public schools of Boston, 1853, and a campaign 
cut with the legend "Uncle Ben [Butler] to George D. [Robinson.]" 

From Mr. Fred Joy, a medal of the American Numismatic Asso- 
ciation, 1916, and one of the Carriage Builders' Association, Boston. 

From Mr. Alfred Bowditch, the following engravings and English 
political caricatures of high interest: 

Boston views: 

L'Entree au Port de Boston. D'apres le Tableau de Vemet. 

Raadhuset i Boston, without the name of artist or engraver. 

View of the Court House in Boston. Erected in 1811 and 1812. Drawn 
and engraved by J. Kidder. 

Boston Common. Drawn by Hammatt Billings and engraved by J. A. 
Rolph, for the Boston Miscellany. 

Boston from Roxbury. Drawn by J. R. Smith and engraved by 
Carter, Andrews and Co. 

British Political caricatures: 
The European Race, Heat II. 1738. B. M. 2415. 1 
The European Race, Heat III. 1739. B. M. 2431. 
Byng Return'd: or the Council of Expedients. 1756. B. M. 3367. 
A New Emblematical Print lately exhibited at The Hague. From the 
Literary Magazine. 1757. B. M. 3475. 
The Fishermen. 1762. B. M. 3876. 

The Congress; or, A Device to lower the Land Tax. 1762. B. M. 3887. 
The Jack-Boot kick'd down, or English Will Triumphant. 1762. B. M. 

1 British Museum Catalogue of Political Caricatures. 
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Plate from the Butiad. 1763. B. M. 4013. 

The Seizure, or give the Devil his Due. 1763. B. M. 4026. 

The Waistcoat. 1767. B. M. 4131. 

The Colossus. 1767. B. M. 4178. 

Hercules cleaning the Augean Stable. 1768. B. M. 4186. 

Renard stating his Accounts. 1769. B. M. 4299. 

Dr. Musgrave prescribing for Britannia, who is in a deep consumption. 
1769. B. M. 4307. 

The Reception in 1760. B. M. 4373. 

The Fox in the Horrors, a Vision. 1770. B. M. 4377. 

A Recorder on his Pilgrimage. 1770. B. M. 4408. 

A Coalition Medal, struck in Brass (Fox and North). 1783. 

Carlo Khan's triumphal Entry into Leadenhall Street (Fox, North and 
Burke). 1783. 

The Apostate Jack R — [Robinson?], the Political Rat Catcher. 1784. 

Mars and Venus, or Sir Cecil [ [chastised. 1784. 

The Dutchess [of Devonshire] canvassing for her favourite Member. 
1784. 

Her ***** [Grace] carrying a Plumper for Charley [Fox]. 1784. 

Procession to the Hustings after a successful Canvass. 1784. 

The Fall of Phaeton. 1788. 

The first Charge — exit in Fumo (Burke). 1788. 

Frontispiece to Dr. Bellendenus's Sermon. 1800. 

John Bull ask'd at Saint Stephens!!! 1800. 

The Vision of the Three Cats, a Fable (Prince Regent). 1800. 

The Editor reported the following gifts and purchases: 

From Frances Gerry Keene, of Lynn, a series of forty-five letters 
from Elbridge Gerry to his brother, Samuel Russell Gerry, of Marble- 
head from 1776 to 1800; twenty papers relating to the fort at Mar- 
blehead under the command of Thomas Gerry, 1 744-1 764, with his 
commissions from Governors Shirley, 1744 and 1753, and Bernard, 
1764; fifteen miscellaneous documents; a volume containing five 
orations on the "tragedy" of March 5, 1770; a letter book of 
Samuel R. Gerry, Jr., 1831-1843; and two curious and elaborate 
studies on navigation by Samuel Russell, early in the eighteenth 
century. This gift is described in the following letter: 

11 Gkosvenor Park, 
Lynn, January 31st, 1917. 

To the Massachusetts Historical Society: 

I am giving to the Society certain manuscript letters and record 
books, which have come to me from my ancestor, Samuel Russell. 
Gerry, of Marblehead. These letters contain some papers and com- 
missions of an earlier generation — Thomas Gerry, who was in 
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command of the fort at Marblehead, under the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and some notebooks on navigation made by Samuel Russell, 
in the early part of the 18th century. The letters include a large 
number from Elbridge Gerry, brother of Samuel Russell Gerry; and 
the record books are those of Samuel Russell, a merchant of Marble- 
head. 

I wish these papers to be kept as a memorial of my ancestor, and 
to be known as the " Samuel Russell Gerry Papers," to be accessible 
to students of history, on the freest terms consistent with their 
preservation. Very truly yours, 

Frances Gerry Keene. 

From Dean Hodges, a letter of William Everett dated January 
22, 1907; and a photostat of the letter from William Dyer to the 
Magistrates of the Massachusetts Bay, August 30, 1659, asking them 
to spare the life of his wife, Mary Dyer. 

From R. W. Lull, of Manchester, N. H., six letters of Charles 
W. Tuttle, a member of this Society, on the muster rolls of the New 
Hampshire forces in 1745 and 1756. 

By purchase: 

Four diaries kept by George Dana Noyes (H. C. 1851) in 1863, 
1864, 1869 and 1870. 

A parchment deed, dated February 23, 1628-29, between Thomas, 
Lord Coventry and Sir Richard Shilton on the one part, and Sir 
Walter Heveningham of Pype, Staffordshire, Matthew Cradock 
of Carswall, and Robert Challoner of Stone, in the same county. 
Apart from the autographs and seals of Lord Coventry and Sir 
Richard Shilton, the parchment bears the signature and seal of 
Matthew Cradock, father of the first governor of the Company of 
the Massachusetts Bay. 

Papers of Col. John McNeil, of New Hampshire, when recruiting 
officer in 1819-1820. 

Papers of the ship Julia and Helen for a voyage from Boston to 
Sacramento City, California, 1848-1852, and of the ship Galileo, 
sailing from Boston to San Francisco, 1849-1854. The papers thus 
cover voyages at the outbreak of the "gold fever" of 1849. 

Papers (1811-1841) of Jacob Pennell, a shipmaster of Portland, 
Maine, descriptive of a number of his shipping ventures. 

A volume in the writing of Nahum Mitchell, of Bridgewater, a 
member of this Society, containing forms of writs, pleas and other 
processes, largely drawn from the colonial records, and a record of 
matters brought before him as Justice of the Peace, 1797-1822. 

Two ms. poems entitled "Courteous reply to the Needham bard" 
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and "The Will," satires aimed at the Rev. Thomas Noyes of West 
Needham. 

Some papers of Samuel Blodget, a merchant of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, with Boston connections. 

Deeds, wills and other documents (1644-1825) of the Dow 
family, the first-comer, Henry Dow removing before 1655 from 
Watertown to Hampton, Norfolk county. 

William Sumner Appleton, of Boston, was elected a Resident 
Member of the Society. 

The Vice-President announced the death of our late associ- 
ate Nathaniel Paine, and called upon Mr. Davis, who said: 

The eighty-four years, five months and eight days which 
measured the life of our late associate Nathaniel Paine were 
practically all of them passed in Worcester and were coincident 
with the growth of the place from a thriving agricultural village 
where sundry incipient manufacturing enterprises were just 
starting, to the bustling, active and wealthy city of to-day. 
In the days of Mr. Paine's early childhood the sound of the 
locomotive whistle had not reached the ears of the resident 
villagers, but every morning the main street of Worcester was 
enlivened by the movement of stages, destined for neEirly 
every point of the csmpass, as they drove from tavern to tavern 
picking up their passenger loads. Mill Brook then paralleled 
Main Street, in its downward career through the valley on its 
way to join the Blackstone, and its waters which sparkled in 
the sunlight as they fed the various water-powers along its 
course were still pure enough to serve to alleviate the thirst of 
cattle and horses at the ford on the North Side of Lincoln 
Square. They were also used as a feeder for the Blackstone 
Canal, and Mr. Paine must have seen boats from Providence, 
tied up at the wharf in the basin on the south side of Front 
Street, near where the Union Station now stands. The brook 
itself has since then entirely disappeared, its foul and contam- 
inated water having been covered over, and the entire stream 
converted into a closed sewer. 

The methods of illumination in the village, town, and city 
have during the same period undergone great changes. The 
whale-oil with which people served themselves in his youth 
gave place to gas and kerosene, which in turn have been practi- 
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cally displaced by electricity, thus greatly affecting conditions 
of life both in the home and in the highway. 

In the business world he could have noted almost the entire 
development of the use of the corporation as an instrument 
through which the accumulated capital of persons who could 
not themselves participate directly in industrial enterprises, 
might nevertheless find an avenue of investment in that 
direction. The corporations which appealed to investors in 
his early youth were principally Banks and Insurance Com- 
panies. Transportation Companies represented by Turnpikes 
and Canals did not prove to be attractive and soon gave way 
to Railroads. The one thing which seems to have attracted 
Mr. Paine in a business way was banking, and this was carried 
on in the growing town where his fortunes were cast, along the 
lines of the credit and good standing of the borrower and as 
far as was possible with a view to benefit local enterprises. It 
was not necessary then for bankers to hunt for notes of Chicago 
and Kansas City packing houses. Their clients stood at their 
doors and the money lent was disbursed almost in sight of 
the lenders. Doubtless these features of the banking situation 
had to do with his choice of a profession. 

The expansion of a growing municipality involves the con- 
version of farms and forests into streets and dwellings, and the 
octogenarian who can recall the bucolic simplicity of the scene 
which modern activities have supplanted will always prove of 
interest to his fellow-townsmen. It was the delight of some of 
Mr. Paine's friends to draw him out on subjects of this nature. 
He had seen the growing city clamber over the hills which 
enclosed the narrow valley where it had its birth, and spread 
out over the regions beyond, and it was a pleasure to him to 
point out the marvellous changes which had taken place under 
his eye. His memory was replete with reminiscences which 
might in conversation be suggested by the mention of sites or 
events, from which he could draw at will. 

The head of the Worcester branch of the Paine family was 
Timothy Paine, a well known loyalist, who as Mandamus 
Councillor was compelled by his neighbors to resign this posi- 
tion, and was afterwards humiliated by being taken before an 
assemblage of patriots where he was obliged to repeat in public 
the words of his resignation. One of the sons of the old tory, 
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Dr. William Paine, himself a tory and a refugee, was deprived 
of his property and of his citizenship by the Refugee Act. 
When later in life he wished to return to Worcester, he was 
obliged to procure naturalization through special legislation. 
He was a highly cultivated, distinguished man, and his portrait 
hanging on the walls of Antiquarian Hall so closely resembles 
Nathaniel Paine that the casual observer could not fail to note 
the likeness. Of Timothy Paine, William Lincoln wrote that 
he was a man of " solid talents, practical sense, candor, sincerity, 
affability and mildness," words which as far as they go would 
also serve the memorialist in a description of his great-grandson. 
It is interesting to note those physical and mental resemblances, 
and when we recall the bitter resentments which the revolution- 
ary collision stirred up between these men, the tory and the 
refugee and their neighbors, we can but ask ourselves would it 
have been possible that one so considerate of others as our Nat 
could have aroused such passion as was then exhibited by the 
patriots. I speak thus familiarly of him because a continuous 
friendship of upwards of seventy years justifies it. 

Our sketch has, up to this point, merely disclosed the con- 
ditions under which these eighty-four years and upwards of 
life were passed, and the hereditary tendencies which affected 
or controlled them. It has enabled us to get a glimpse of 
the late years of Mr. Paine's life when reminiscence had 
superseded research; but to complete the picture, a few 
words must be said of the period covering the fullness of his 
activity during which his career was rounded out, and his 
reputation for reliability became established. 

Quite early in life he developed certain tastes which adhered 
to him throughout his career with a tenacity fully equal to 
that which linked his business activities to the counter of a 
bank. He was a born collector, and I remember him as a mere 
boy, at least I think I do, as a collector of buttons. I am sure 
that soon after photographs came in he made a collection of 
Madonnas. Perhaps it was the knowledge of the masterpieces 
of the world, obtained by this piece of work, which stimulated 
his interest in Art and led him to co-operate in founding the 
Art Society. 

In later years he concentrated his tastes as a collector upon 
historical subjects, and although he was probably hampered 
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somewhat by lack of means his collection must have many 
things in it of rarity and value. 

In the performance of his routine official duties he gradually 
acquired a reputation for steadfastness of purpose and fidelity 
in administration, which as time rolled on became more and 
more appreciated and his name became associated, in honor- 
able recognition, with many organizations and societies in 
Worcester whose object was to promote the social development 
of the place. Faithful in the performance of those trusts, and 
above all true to himself in always putting forth his best efforts, 
he won for himself in this modest and unambitious career a 
reputation for honesty, fidelity and uprightness which received 
the hearty approval of his fellow citizens. The continuous 
nature of this recognition of his fitness for positions of trust 
was grateful to him, and in the sketch of his life furnished to 
Who's Who in America, written presumably by himself, he 
proudly notes that he was in the service of one bank for about 
sixty years; that he was a director of the Public Library for 
eighteen years; that he was Treasurer of the Horticultural 
Society twenty-six years; and Treasurer of the Antiquarian 
Society forty-four years. As a politician he was, as might have 
been expected, a failure. His friends sought to make use of 
him in the municipal council, but the record of service is for 
only two years. The partisan yoke was not suited to his 
shoulders. 

The monotony of this protracted service in the employ of 
one bank was broken by the panics and crises to which all 
of our banks were subject during this period, and in addition 
there was an upheaval in the particular bank of which he 
was then cashier which resulted in a fugitive president, while 
the trusted cashier of the institution remained in charge, with 
increased reputation for manliness and rectitude. 

He achieved success in the preparation of several papers 
submitted by him to the Antiquarian Society, and published 
several monographs on local subjects, mainly historical in 
character. His paper on the early currency of Massachusetts 
came at an opportune time, and contributed distinctly to his 
reputation. The subject had aire, dy been dealt with by Felt, 
and I myself have elsewhere expressed myself in print concern- 
ing this paper as follows: Mr. Paine in this report has success- 
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fully reduced to a coherent and intelligible narrative the main 
facts set forth incoherently by Felt. 

Constant, faithful, reliable, always performing his duty, 
never seeking for service beyond his power of performance, he 
availed himself of opportunity and limited his efforts to ca- 
pacity. When the day of reckoning shall come and those to 
whom talents have been given shall be called upon to account 
for their use, we may feel sure that he will be dismissed with the 
welcome announcement, "Well done thou good and faithful 
servant." 

Col. Thomas L. Livermore read a paper on "McClellan, 
April-December, 1861." 

Mr. Ford read extracts from the ms. Diary of Benjamin 
Moran, secretary of the American Legation in London, on 

The Harvard-Oxford Boat Race of 1869. 

August 20, 1869. Mr. Wm. Blaikie, Sec. of the Harvard Boat 
Club, wrote to General Badeau on the 13th inst., and the General 
sent the letter to me from the country, that he wanted to "be put at 
once on the track of a good, capable, trustworthy American, man or 
woman, who could be substituted for their chambermaid for two 
weeks," to wash dishes, etc., in order to prevent all danger of inter- 
ference with the food of the crew. I tried but failed to get a person. 
Mr. Blaikie, however, writes me that he has succeeded. 

That a necessity for such a change exists is a nice commentary 
on British honesty and British fair play. From Mr. Blaikie's 
remarks it is quite clear that he has reason to think that some 
scoundrels contemplate drugging the crew before the race so as to 
insure their defeat. 

August 24. This afternoon at half past four Mr. Gilead A. Smith 
drove me out to Putney in a fine open phaeton, up King's Road, 
Chelsea, and along the by-lines of Fulham. It was rather sultry, 
but the rapid motion of the carriage created an air current and made 
it pleasant. 

We found the Harvard crew, a very nice set of young men, at 
home and were cordially welcomed. Mr. T[homas] H. Dudley * 
and his son were along. We talked most with Mr. Blaikie, although 
we had some chat with Messrs. Loring 2 and Simmons. 3 None of 

1 U. S. Consul at Liverpool. 

2 Alden Porter Loring (1846 ). 

* William Hammatt Simmons (b. 1848), still living. He writes that the 
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them have much faith in British fair play. Mr. Blaikie fears their 
boat will be tampered with, and has been careful ever since the crew 
have been here never to buy their meat and fresh food twice of the 
same person. I thought this a deserved compliment to British 
honesty and fair play. They suspect nothing from the Oxford stu- 
dents, but they do from the English betting men who have money 
risked on the results of the race. They are living in a small villa on 
the river's bank and seem to lead a jolly life. George W. Smalley, 1 
Mr. Shattuck of Boston, 2 Dr. Greenough and several other gentle- 
men were present. Mr. Loring struck me as a pleasant and rather 
reticent young man, with a strong dash of Bostonism, and not much 
knowledge of the world, or of the usages of polite life — and yet a 
gentleman. 

At six, in a calm afternoon, we walked along the river bank to 
Hammersmith bridge — the Harvard men going up in advance of 
us in a small steam tug — to see our crew row back. They came 
down in about half an hour at a splendid rate, pulling like one man, 
and lifting their oars with mechanical precision. The performance 
was very grand and called forth much applause from the spectators, 
some saying such skill must win. The Oxford crew came next, 
pulling with great unanimity, but not apparently better or faster 
than the Americans, although a handsomer set of young men. They 
rowed back to their house very quietly but beautifully, and the 
test of the day was over. I feel tolerably certain that the Harvard 
crew will not lose by any great distance, if at all. . . . 

The Harvard men invited Mr. Motley, 3 but not me, to go in the 
umpire's boat to see the race. 

August 26. Mr. Motley has asked me to go to the race in his 
stead, and I shall endeavor to do so. When I was down to see the 
Harvard crew the other day they said nothing about it — from 
ignorance I suppose — but I was annoyed at their conduct notwith- 
standing. That Mr. Stanton Blake 4 had something to do with it. . . . 
This afternoon I drove Mr. H. T. Parker and his two daughters 
to Putney where we saw the Harvard crew. I presented the pins 
to Mrs. Loring in Captain and Mrs. Schenley's name, and they were 
well received. There was a great crowd on the river bank in the 
evening, when the American boat went out. Our people rowed well, 

Harvard crew was beaten fairly, because it was outrowed. "The Oxford crew 
was much better, better individually and collectively." 

1 Correspondent of the New York Tribune. 

2 George Otis Shattuck (1820-1807). A memoir by Rev. Edward H. Hall is 
in Col. Soc. Mass. Publications, vm. 7. 

3 U. S. Minister. 
* (1837-1889). 
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and I am confident they will win if fairly treated. The excitement 
is high. 

August 27. At 2 P. M. today my carriage reached the Legation 
and after decking out the horses and men with magenta ribbons, the 
colors of Harvard University, I sent it to the Westminster Palace 
Hotel to take up the Hon. S. S. Cox, wife and female companion. 
They arrived at the Legation at half past two, when we started by 
King's Road, Chelsea, for Putney, to witness the boat race between 
the Oxford and Harvard crews. We arrived at the Harvard head 
quarters at about three, and were very cordially received by Mr. 
Blaikie — the other men being quiet and anxious not to be disturbed. 
Mr. Blaikie kindly gave Mrs. Cox and her companion seats on a 
platform in the garden overlooking the river, and I by management 
secured a place for Mr. Cox on the press boat. 

At about 4.30 Mr. T. H. Dudley, his son and I went on board the 
umpire's boat, then lying a little above Putney Bridge. Many 
persons were already on the boat, and at 5 we moved off towards 
the starting point. The day was warm and truly magnificent. 
Both banks of the river were lined densely with crowds for miles, 
and much interest was manifested to see the contest. At about 
5 P. M. the Oxford crew appeared and were loudly cheered. They 
were a manly and powerful set of young men. In a short time they 
were followed by the Harvard crew, who with their bronzed faces 
and muscular arms bare to the shoulders, with white bands round 
their heads, looked like sturdy North American Indians. The 
respective coxswains wore caps of blue and magenta. As the boats 
lay on the full stream awaiting the arrangement for the start, their 
crews appeared like the athletes of old, and looked as if conscious 
of the responsibility resting upon them. The river was clear through- 
out, except at the starting point, and the only two steamers there 
were the umpire's and the press boat. It was an intensely anxious 
moment. Mr. Wm. Blaikie started the crews. Oxford twice replied 
No in a loud voice when asked if they were ready; but at the third 
hail all was right and away went the boats like lightning, Harvard 
leading amid the tumultuous roar created by the shouts of at least 
two hundred thousand people. Our steamer followed and after her 
came the press boat. We were quick in the wake of the rowers, and 
the Harvard men on board cheered their fellows with loud short 
crisp cries, much like Indian shouts of encouragement. I watched 
with breathless interest and became much excited as our boat gained 
on Oxford and still led after a race of more than two miles. Shouts 
from the shore followed us, and the English on land and water began 
to be anxious about the result. At Hammersmith Bridge the Har- 
vard coxswain steered wild and lost his advantage; and soon after 
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Oxford took the lead. Our men were showing signs of fatigue; but 
they bravely battled on and came in not two lengths behind their 
opponents. It was unpleasant, but still they made a glorious race 
and pushed Oxford harder than they had ever been pushed before. 
A million of people must have witnessed the struggle, and the roar 
of their cheers burst over the crews as they raced along a line of 
more than four miles, the shouts crashing out as the boats came upon 
group after group and dying in the distance as they sped on to their 
goal. Harvard led for two miles and a half, and was only beaten 
in consequence of the illness of Mr. Loring — the captain — who 
had a boil on his neck the size of a pigeon's egg, and the bad steering 
for a time of the coxswain. Still it was a glorious race and ours 
was a negative, if not a positive, success. 

Instantly after the race ended the river was black with boats, 
large and small, and where they came from no one could tell. These 
so crowded the Harvard crew that they had to leave their boat and 
take refuge in ours; in which we took them down to Putney. The 
whole scene as we came along was wonderful for nearly the whole 
length of both river banks for four miles was one mass of people; 
and the river's surface was dancing with boats of all conceivable 
descriptions. 

We drove home in the cool of the evening, many of the crowd on 
the way chaffing our magenta colors; but take it all in all the 
English people 1 behaved very well on the occasion and certainly 
practised fair play. 

August 28. The newspapers today speak well of the Harvard 
crew and give them much praise for their doing yesterday. Take 
it all in all, the English people have behaved very well in the matter 
and frankly praise the Harvard crew for their pluck and endurance. 

August 30. We drove at about three P. M. in a cab to Putney to 
see the Harvard crew and had some talk with Messrs. Loring, Fay, 1 
Lyman, 2 Burnham, 3 Blaikie and Elliott. The race was lost in 
consequence of Mr. Loring's illness and bad steering. But the steer- 
ing is explainable. Some time ago, Mr. Loring in talking with Mr. 
Tinne of the Oxford crew about the race, said he objected to " taking 
the water" on his rival, as it was not gentlemanly, and Mr. Tinne" 
acquiesced in the sentiment. No understanding, however, in words 
was made that the thing should not be done; but Mr. Loring con- 
sidered the matter agreed to, and consequently when Mr. Burnham, 
the Harvard coxswain, asked in the race if he should take the water 

1 Joseph Fay. 

2 Francis Ogden Lyman (b. 1846), still living. 
* Arthur Burnham (b. 1847), still living. 
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on Oxford — and he could have done it at the' time — Mr. Loring in 
a spirit of chivalry said No. The Oxford men, however, were not 
so nice and cut our men off at the first chance, laughing at the trick 
as they passed ahead. And after all, according to the official 
announcement in today's Times, Oxford won only by a length and a 
half. 

Mr. Tuttle submitted a note on 

Htjtcheson's "Brief Exposition," 1655. 

The Society has recently obtained a copy in its original 
binding of A Brief Exposition on the XII. Smal Prophets . . . 
By George Hutcheson, Minister at Edenburgh . . . London, 
Printed for Ralph Smith, at the Bible in Corne-hill. 1655. 

This volume, of nearly twelve hundred pages, in three parts, 
is interesting from its associations. Its first owner was Rev. 
John Brock (1620-1688; H. C. 1646) of Dedham, where he 
settled with his parents in August, 1638, then of the Isles of 
Shoals, and later of Reading, whose signature is written at 
the top of the titlepage. After Mr. Brock's death it passed 
into the hands of Benjamin Wadsworth (1669-1737; H. C. 
1690), later minister of the First Church in Boston, and Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, who wrote his name at the end of 
the book. The next owner was Rev. Eliphalet Adams (1677- 
1753; H. C. 1694) of Dedham, and of New London, Connecti- 
cut, who wrote at the top of the first fly-leaf "Eliphalet Adams 
His Book. Anno 1698." Below this entry there is a name 
crossed out and illegible, and near it the words "Inv y price 
20/" with the figures changed to " 10." Then on the titlepage 
is the name of "Alfred Mitchell" stamped twice. 

This stamp brings to mind a valuable volume of tracts 
(1646-1686), given to Harvard College Library by Mr. Alfred 
Mitchell, of New London, Connecticut, on August- 17, 1908, 
originally owned by Rev. William Adams, second Minister of 
the Church at Dedham from 1673 to his death in 1685, and 
then by his son Eliphalet, above-mentioned. 1 This book 
contains the entries "Eliph Adams bk, 170 1-2 Bind, cost 3" 
Inventory price 15/." Mr. Mitchell, at the time of the 
gift, wrote an account of its descent to him, from the pur- 

1 Harvard University Gazette, Sept. 25, 1908, p. 4. 
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chase of Mr. Adams' library by one of his parishioners, 
Nathaniel Shaw, when it undoubtedly contained both books 
here described. The line of ownership runs through a grand- 
daughter Polly Shaw, her husband Rev. Ephraim Woodbridge, 
minister of New London, and his granddaughter, who married 
Rev. Alfred Mitchell. At Mrs. Mitchell's death in 1838 the 
library was divided among her children, and these two books 
fell in the part received by her son Alfred Mitchell, their last 
owner before they were finally parted. 

Mr. Norcross communicated a journal, kept in 1820 by 
Jeremiah Fitch, of a visit to Saratoga Springs, New York. 
A sketch of the writer, prepared by Rev. Henry Fitch Jenks, 
is in Brown, History of Bedford, Part 11. 11. The original of 
the journal is owned by Mr. Charles William Jenks, of Bedford, 
a grandson of the writer. 

An Account and Memorandum of my Journey to 
Saratoga Springs. 1820 

22 July, Sat. This day I left Boston about 7 o'Clock A. M. took 
with me Mrs. Fitch, 1 Caroline M. 2 and J. G. Fitch. 3 started in Car- 
riage drove by Jonas Kilburn, our refreshments put into the carriage 
box to start with were, ij^ doz. lemons 1 do oranges of the first 
quality, one bottle real old Cognac Brandy, 2 bottles Howard and 
Gordon shrub 2 years old, thirty seven segars. proceded on our route 
over old Cambridge bridge through old Cambridge, Brighton, New- 
ton to Needham, and there stopp'd, 12}^ miles from Boston, Tavern 
kept by [blank] Silsbey. from Needham went to Framingham and 
there din'd, and had an excellent dinner [at] James Hamiltons 
Tavern. 4 stopp'd at Southborough at Winchesters Tavern, 26^ 
miles from Boston, next town was Westborough 33^ Miles from 
Boston tavern kept by Mr. Wesson, 6 here we stop'd. went on to 

1 Mary Rand, of Chelmsford and Boston (1776-1840). 
* Caroline Matilda Fitch, born September 1, 1808, and died unmarried Sep- 
tember 4, 1893. 

3 Jeremiah George Fitch (1810-1845). 

4 James Hamilton (1782 ),of Brookfield. He went to Framingham in 1818 

and kept the hotel at the Center, but removed to Boston in 1823, and later to 
New York City. Temple, History of Framingham, 574. 

5 Silas Wesson. The tavern was at the corner of the turnpike and what is now 
Lyman Street. It later became the schoolhouse. In December, 1820, Wesson 
became postmaster and removed the office to his tavern. 
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Shrewsbury, stopp'd at Havens tavern 1 40 M from Bfoston]. from 
there we went to Worcester and put up for the night at Mr Sikes's, 2 
had a good supper, and good lodging, left there in the morning half 
past 6 o'clock, a very fine pleasant morning, a beautiful ride, 
especially after being kept awake about half the night at Sikes's, 
by the quack, quack, quack, of the ducks under the window. 

23 July, Sunday. We arriv'd at Leicester at about 8 o Clock in 
the morning stopp'd at Morse's tavern 3 had breakfast cost $1. 
12-46 Miles from Bfoston]. went through Spencer, north Brookfield 
stopp'd at Stevens tavern, just as we arrived here, we saw people 
commencing work, (although it was sunday) at Cradling Oats; 
went on to Brookfield stopped at tavern kept by Jesse McCurdy, 
took some refreshment, the next stop was at Mr. Lumbards in 
Western, 4 70 M f[rom] B[oston] and there we din'd, after dinner I 
went with George and view'd the inside of the Meeting house: most 
of the people rode home from meeting in one horse wagons, which 
were very numerious. After dinner we went through part of Ware, 
this afternoon we went over a high winding mounting 2 miles in 
the rise, all the way up was through wood, when we got on the top 
there we saw an elegant spring of Water, stopp'd our horses took 
from our box a bottle [of] shrub, and made some excellent punch, 
broke our tumbler, not till we had done drinking, then moved on to 
Belcher Town, stopp'd for the night at Clapps tavern, arriv'd 
there at 8 o Clock in the evening, it being too late for real pleasure, 
still it was a very pleasant moon shining evening: had good lodgings, 
took breakfast consisting of broil Chicken, etc. last night at this 
tavern Jonas Kilburns horse got loose, and went to the water and 
drank too much. 

24 July, Mon. This morning Monday 24th at 7 o Clock we left 
Belchertown continued on our Journey through Amherst, North 
Hadley, pass'd by the large field bounding on Connecticut river 
said to be 2 miles in length, and one mile in width, pass'd over 
Northampton bridge to Northampton, stopp'd at Lymans tavern, 
there met Mr. Saml. Fales, wife, two daughters, and his little son; 
Mr. Fales started one hour before us and agreed to speak for a dinner 
for the whole of us; we started from the Village in N H and went 

1 The town hall occupies the site of the Haven tavern. History of Worcester 
County, 11. 277. 

2 Reuben Sikes (1753-1824), of Somers, Conn., removed to Worcester in 1807, 
and was long proprietor of the tavern, which later was known as the Exchange 
Coffee House. Lincoln and Hersey, History of Worcester, 425. 

3 Aaron Morse. The history of the tavern is given in Washburn, History of 
Leicester, 67. 

4 Now Warren. 
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about 6 Miles, and stop'd at Mr. Edwards tavern still in Northamp- 
ton: from thence we went to Chesterfield, 1 stoppd and din'd at 
Clapps tavern, in company with Mr. Fales and his family, this is 
a pleasant Town, we left here in company with Mr. F. about 4 
oClockPM. and went to Worthington,putup forthenightat Pierce's 
tavern, took breakfast, and there Kilburn bled his Horse, started in 
the morning of Tuesday 25 July about 7 o Clock, (this monday 
evening Mr. Fales went with me, took a long walk about in the Town, 
rather a pleasant place than otherwise, our conversation was about 
our younger days) 

25 July, Tuesday. The next stop was at Peru, J Scovels tavern, 
this place we were inform'd by the landlord, was the highest land 
between Boston and Albany, went through Hinsdale, there stop'd a 
few minutes at [blank] tavern, went through Dalton, a beautiful 
Town to Pittsfield, and there we din'd in company with Mr. F. 
this is a remarkable pleasant town, there are a number of soldiers 
quarter'd there. Mr Colburn kept the tavern, our next stop was 
on the Mountain in Hancock at Broads tavern, just as we arriv'd 
there, it began to lighten and thunder hard, and the rain pour'd 
down about one hour in torrents. Mr. F was a little behind, did 
not reach the tavern until poor Bob his servant was as wet as a 
droun'd rat, while we were there the thunder struck near us. our 
next stop was at New Lebanon springs, before we reach'd there after 
leaving Mr. Broads, we went down the mountain which was very 
steep, and lengthy, at N. Lebanon we all took a bath, which was 
quite refreshing, Mr Hull kept the Hotel, had good lodging, and 
breakfast, left there in the morning of Wedneday 26 July about half 
past 7 o Clock, remarkable pleasant ride for 10 or 12 Miles, saw a 
large number of variagated Hogs, bl[ac]k red and white, 

26 July, Wedn. next stop was at Nassau tavern kept by [blank] 
Frink, proceeded on to Schoodick and there we halted half an hour 
being very hot. Mr. [blank] kept the tavern, we pass'd by an 
elegant and splendid row of Soldiers barracks in Greenbush. then 
cross'd over the Hudson river, in a large boat so call'd, said to cost 
$8000 dollars, its movement is occasioned by the power of 6 Horses: 2 

1 The Worthington turnpike, as it was called after 18 14, was the First Massa- 
chusetts turnpike, chartered in 1796. The route extended from the west line of 
Northampton, through Westhampton, Williamsburg, Chesterfield, Worthington, 
Peru, Hinsdale and Dalton, connecting with Unkamet Street, Pittsfield, and 
thence through Hancock, to the New York border. This was the route taken in 
the journal. Smith, History of Pittsfield, 1800-1876, 508. 

2 In 1805 the city of Albany established a ferry on the Greenbush side of the 
river and licensed James Wynkoop as ferry-keeper. "He was furnished with 
good scows and boats, and would employ as ferry men none but those who were 
sober and obliging." Munsell, Annals of Albany, rv. 334. 
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we arriv'd at Albany at 3 o Clock P M. put up at Moodys tavern, 
took a walk round about in the town: in the course of the afternoon, 
call'd on Nahum Rice; visited the Museum in the evening with 
Mrs. F. C M and J G F. was much pleas'd with the Town of Albany 
especially state street, the market was poor and dirty, the lamb look'd 
as thin as a dead Cat after you skin her, the beef appear'd as though 
it died a natural death without loss of blood: the streets are gener- 
ally all pav'd. This Mr. Moodys tavern where we resided was as 
poor in every respect as the market, left Albany next morning. 
Thursday 9 o Clock 27 July this day proceeded on our journey, it 
rain'd all the way to Troy, which was about 7 miles, at Troy we 
cross'd the Hudson river in a large boat which moves by the power 
of one horse treading steadily on a horizontal Wheel, 1 

27 July, Thur. stopt at Barnards tavern in Troy — an excellent 
house, we witness'd the destruction of the great fire which happen'd 
20 June, 2 the smoke was then ascending from the ruins, being 37 
days after the fire, went through Lansingburg quite a pleasant 
village situated on the bank of the Hudson. We cross'd over the 
Hudson to Waterford on a cover'd bridge, thence proceeded long 
side of the river to a place call'd Burrough, in the Town of half 
moon, and here we din'd at Livingstons tavern, the house was rather 
old, but the dinner was the best we had since we left Boston: imme- 
diately after we left here, we went a western course from the river 
over hills down valleys and through woods, pass'd many a log hut 
with only one room, could see through it Children thick as bees, 
before the doors of hives heads as white as snow, how they liv'd, to 
me is strange, we stopt at Malta, very handsome common and very 
pleasant vilage. we arriv'd at about sun set at Mr. Aldrichs Hotel 
in Ballstown, there we put up for the night, in the evening we all 
drank freely of the spring water, this place is quite a village as 
thick settled as Medford in Mass, here we met with Dea. Phillips 
wife and daughter of Boston, 3 and F. W. Geyer of Walpole N. H. 4 

28 July, Fri. the next day at about noon we left for Saratoga and 
arriv'd their at half past 1 o Clock P M and put up at Congress 
Hall, kept by G V Schoonhoven. took private lodgings at Mr. 
Clements about 10 rods from the Hall, this Hall is 200 feet in length 
by about 30 in width, 3 stories high, 3 halls comprises the whole lower 

1 This horse-ferry was established in May, 1869. An account of it, taken from 
Silliman, is in Weise, History of Troy, 116. 

2 lb., 117. 

* William Phillips. See p. 195, infra. 

* The elder Geyer had, in 1800, removed to the house of his son-in-law, 
Nathaniel Tucker, and died in 1803. His son, of the same name, had married in 
1 793, Rebecca Frazier. N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, xxv. 48; xxvn. 245. 
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floor, one is for breakfast, dinner and supper, the middle hall is for 
Gentlemen and Ladies to walk and sit in, being elegantly furnish'd. 
the eastern hall is for balls, and other amusements, in front of the 
building is a piazza the whole length and height, 18 feet wide and 
another back of the building as high but not quite as wide, the former 
is for Gentlemen and Ladies to walk in, in the evening the latter is 
for Gentl to lounge and smoke and tell stories in: This place is a 
delightful village, there is four or five large Hotels besides a number 
of boarding Houses and taverns, the Pavillion is the next in respecta- 
bility to the Congress Hall, while we were at the latter, there was 
211 boarders besides from 40 to 50 servants the former at 10 the 
latter at 5 dollars per week; drank freely of the waters which 
operated powerfully on Mrs. F. and Caroline; not quite so much 
on George or myself. 

29 July, Sat. spent this day very agreeably in company with 
about 50 Bostonians, for a description of which, see the end of this 
Book, last evening was a ball at Congress Hall, there is generally 
one 5 nights in 7 during July and August 

30 July, Sun. This day went to meeting heard Rev Mr. Mathews 
from New York, the visitors at the springs generally attended: hold 
a fowl over the spring 20 seconds and it will kill it. hold it over 15 
seconds and it will appear to die and will after come to life, the 
experiment I saw. while at Saratoga I drank the waters from 4 
different springs. 

31 July, Mon. This day we left Saratoga about 7 o Clock A M. 
for Boston by way of Vermont, took breakfast at Wilton N Y. at 
Mr. Emersons tavern, an excellent breakfast it was: went through 
part of Northumberland; stopt at Griswold in Moreau, had some 
bad spruce beer, and bad water. Stopped at Queensbury Mr. Ferris 
tavern and there visited and examin'd Glens Falls a curiosity 
indeed, we went through two arches or caves 30 to 50 feet through 
a solid rock, this passage was made by the water running through 
it, and at these falls, we saw a curious saw mill, went 6 miles and 
stopp'd again at Queensbury at Bordwells tavern, continued on to 
Granville, Mr. Town's tavern, there staid all night, slept on the 
lower floor in 2 recesses; had a good lodging, and good supper, this 
is rather a gloomy Town. 

1 Aug. Tues. left Granville about half past 6 o Clock A M, 
stopp'd and breakfasted at Poultney Vt. Beamans tavern, hand- 
some, Lawyers House opposite, 170 m from Boston, stopt at Castle- 
ton Vt. which has an Academy and is a delightful place; Mrs. F. 
and Caroline went a shoping, went on to Rutland, there din'd at 
Goulds tavern 150 m from B[oston]. had a poor dinner the lamb 
was too hard even for good teeth; went to Shrewsbury and there 
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put up for the night. I ought to have nam'd that after we left 
Rutland, we stopt at Clarendon and there we had good Cherry rum 
and good cold water, being the first we had cold, unless made so by 
ice. We had good lodging at Shrewsbury, and an excellent breakfast ; 
tavern kept by Tinney. It rain'd the greater part of this afternoon. 

2 Aug. Wedn. in the morning of the 2d Aug Wedn we started 
about half past 6 o Clock 133 M. f[rom] B[oston]. continued on to 
Cavendish Proctors tavern 120 M. f[rom] B[oston]. stopt and din'd 
in Weathersfield at G Potswine, very bad dinner. Mrs. F. had no 
appetite, nor no one else, here George was terribly frightened by a 
dog. stopt again in Weathersfield Village on Connecticut river at 
Fifield Tavern. Went up from there to Windsor put up for the 
night at F and J Pettys tavern, was a ball there that night, went to 
Mrs Townsends in the evening: had good lodging and a superb 
breakfast, left in the morning about 8 o Clock A M 3 Aug Thursday, 
proceeded down on the border of Connecticut river, a most delightful 
ride, none could be more so, excellent land all the way. 

3 Aug. Thur. Stopt at Jarvis village in Weathersfield took some 
strong beer continued down the river through Springfield cross'd 
over the Connecticut river to Charlestown No 4, stopt at Hassom 
tavern, this is a pleasant village, here Caroline and George bought 
Mary 1 pr tumblers, went on to Walpole corner so call'd and there 
din'd. had a very good dinner hir'd a boy to go to the village post 
office 4 miles, for letters, cost 3/9, T. C. Drew kept this tavern 96 M 
f[rom] B[oston]. went from there to [blank] Holbrooks tavern here 
J. Kilburn discover'd that he had lost 2 seals and a key to his watch, 
he went with Caroline and George about half a mile to find them with- 
out success, from this we went through Gilsum, to appearance it 
must have been the last Town made and the last town settled in 
New hampshire, it was in the evening we travelled here, by many 
inquiries, we at last arriv'd at Mr Muzzy, very cold evening, staid 
there all night, went to bed at 12 o Clock, in the morning we went 
over his farm. 

4 Aug. Fri. Started from Mr Muzzeys this forenoon about 11 
o Clock, went down the steep and lengthy hills to Keene being 6 
miles and 80 M f[rom] B[oston]. after leaving Keene about 12 
oClockatnoonwewent about7 miles and as the appearance of a great 
shower was in full view, we hasten'd on till we came to a small house 
and Barn, opened the barn doors, drove in as quick as possible, just 
as we got into the house, and the Carriage in the bam, the rain came 
on in torrents, accompanied with great lightening, and terrible peals 
of thunder, there was an abundant quantity of hail some of which 
were of the size of a large bullet, the place where we were was 
Marlborough, the shower lasted from half past 2 Clock to half past 
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3 P. M. we then went to Jaffrey, and din'd at Mr Sweetsers tavern, 
from there we went to New Ipswich, put up for the night at Adams 
tavern, good lodging and breakfast, left there in the morning of 
5 Aug Sat about 6 o Clock Continued on through Townsend part of 
Mason Pepperril to Groton and there stopt at [blank] tavern, from 
there we went to Westford, Reads tavern dinner poor enough. 
Caroline and George view'd Hildriths pictures, went to Samuel 
Stones in Westford, Thompsons place, it then began to rain vio- 
lently, after the shower was partly over we left and went on to Bed- 
ford where we arriv'd at about sun set, staid there all night and 
until Sunday afternoon. 

6 Aug. Sun. at about 5 o'clock we left Bedford, and arriv'd in 
Boston before day light was gone, and there found all well. 

The whole am't of expenses of this journey of 16 days was $186. 

A list of Persons at Saratoga on 28th-29th-3oth and 31st July 
1820. 

Dea Wm Phillips, wife and daug iter 1 . . No of persons 3 

Joseph Coolidge 2 1 

Saml. Hammond, wife, 2 daughters 3 4 

Heman Lincoln and wife 4 2 

Jno Ballard, wife and son 5 3 

Danl Baxter, Walter Welch and Wm. H Dwight * . . . . 3 

John Parkman and wife and son 3 

Isaac McClellan and wife, Jno Parker and wife 7 4 

Wm Boardman and wife, 8 Miss Abthorp 3 

1 William Phillips (1750-1827), a deacon of the Old South Church for thirty- 
three years. His wife was Miriam Mason, a daughter of Jonathan Mason and 
sister of Senator Jonathan Mason. N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, xxxix. 109. 

2 Probably Joseph Coolidge (1747-1820), now a widower, who died October 6, 
1820. His only child was Joseph Coolidge (1 773-1840). He further is described 
in the Boston Directory as a merchant, residing on Middlecot Street. 

8 He was a merchant, and married Sarah Dawes. He resided on Somerset 
Place. 

1 Of the firm of [Ward] Jackson and Lincoln, having a wood and lumber wharf 
on Cambridge Street. He resided on Green Street. He married, in 1802, Sally 
Cushing of Ashburnham. 

5 The Directory has him as a junior, living on Orange Street. 

6 Daniel Baxter, of Baxter and Prescott, lived on Harvard Street; William 
H. Dwight was associated with John W. Dwight, merchants at 52 Broad Street; 
Walter Welsh kept a provision store, back of 28 Merchants Row. 

7 Isaac McClellan, son-in-law of General William Hull, resided on Winthrop 
Place. He came from Portland to Boston about this time. John Parker was a 
merchant at 20 Long Wharf with a residence on Beacon Street. His wife was 
Elizabeth Phillips? 

8 William Boardman was a merchant on Hancock Street. 
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John Parker Jun, and wife Mary Bordman, and Miss 

Shimmins l 4 

Jer. Fitch, wife, daughter and son 2 4 

N. P. Russell, wife son and 2 Miss Tidds 3 5 

Henry Cutter and wife 4 2 

Walter Welch, Sam'l C. Gray 5 2 

Richard Derby, wife, and his wife's sister Mrs Sumner 6 . 3 

Jacob Tidd, Jun.' 1 



Persons 



47 



Mr. Norcross also contributed from his collection the 
following letters from Charles Eliot Norton. 

Charles Eliot Norton to Beadle & Company. 

Cambridge, Mass., 9th April, 1864. 
O. J. Victor, Esqre., 8 

(Beadle & Co.), New York. 

Dear Sir, — I have received this morning your very interesting 
communication in relation to " Dime" publications, and I beg you to 
accept my best thanks for it. Will you be kind enough to present 
my thanks also to Messrs. Beadle & Co. for their note of 28th ult., 
and for the valuable parcel of "Dime" books that they were good 
enough to send me a few days since? 

Your paper on the subject of these publications contains just the 

1 John Parker, Jr., lived on Common Street. His wife was Anna Sargent. 
Mary Boardman lived at 141 Broad Street, and a William Shimmin (1777-1856) 
on Common Street, with a place of business at 20 State Street. He married a 
daughter of John Parker. 

2 Jeremiah Fitch (1778-1840), the writer of this journal, dealt in English 
goods at 6 Market Street, with a residence at 2 Portland Street. 

3 Nathaniel Pope Russell, insurance office on State Street and a house on 
Walnut Street. He married Hannah Dawes Hammond, a daughter of Samuel 
Hammond. Miss Tidd was probably a daughter of Jacob Tidd, a distiller. 

4 Henry Cutter dealt in English goods at 84 State Street, with a residence on 
Marlborough Row. 

' Samuel Calley Gray (1 793-1849), a merchant, was associated with William 
Ray, at 31 Central Wharf. 

• Captain Richard Derby lived at 5 Chauncey Place. 

' Jacob Tidd, Jr., also a distiller, at Distill-house Square, with a house on 
Temple Street. The elder Tidd lived on Sudbury Street. Ruth Tidd, widow of 
Jacob Tidd, died January, 1861, aged 94. She was a daughter of William and 
Hannah Dawes. 

8 Orville James Victor (1827-1910). See Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, 
m. 2523. 
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information that I desired to receive, and a large part of it will be 
embodied in the article which is to be prepared for the July number 
of the North American Review. I will retain the manuscript, and 
return it to you should any portion of it not be printed. 

There are one or two points on which I should be glad of some 
further information if you are willing to take the trouble to give 
it to me. I should like to know the titles of two or three of the 
novels which have been most popular, in order to give special atten- 
tion to them, and to analyze, if possible, with some particularity 
the causes of their success. And I should like also to know, if there 
be no reason for keeping the facts private, the extent of the sale of 
these books that have had the widest circulation. Has any single 
work reached a circulation of 50,000 copies or more? 

Your statement of the success that has attended this enterprise 
is a very striking one; and it is exceedingly gratifying to learn that 
the design and objects of Messrs. Beadle & Co. are so wide and so 
praiseworthy. The vast circulation of their publications imposes 
upon them a heavy responsibility. They have made themselves 
the instructors of a large portion of the community, and it is of the 
highest importance that the instruction they afford should be fitted 
to cultivate the taste, to stimulate the intellectual development, 
and to improve the moral tone of the people. 

I regard Messrs. Beadle & Co's work, as one, if rightly conducted, 
(and that it will be so conducted I have no doubt,) of national im- 
portance. Our people are becoming more and more democratic, 
and the principles of true democracy are becoming better understood 
among us, and more rightly esteemed than heretofore. But in order 
'that they may produce their best results in character and institutions, 
the intellectual and moral culture of the people must keep pace with 
the material progress of the nation, and with the social changes 
that are taking place within it. To bring good reading within the 
means of the whole people is one of the securest methods of attaining 
this end, and Messrs. Beadle & Co. are doing their part to effect it. 

Will you allow me to make a suggestion of an experiment which 
if successful might lead to a still further, and very desirable develope- 
ment of Messrs. Beadle & Co's enterprise? Is it not possible that 
a good selection from standard works of English literature might 
be made, which should possess interest enough to gain a profitable 
circulation? For instance, might not the experiment of a "dime" 
edition of Shakespeare's plays be made; one or two of the plays 
being published in each number of the issue? Some years since 
Messrs. Tauchnitz & Co., of Leipsic, published an edition of the plays 
separately, for a franc each, for the use of the English residing on 
the continent of Europe, and for foreign students of the English 
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language. A dime edition in this country, if neatly and carefully 
printed, would meet, it seems to me, with a large sale. Besides the 
general public demand for it, it would make its way into schools 
as a reading book, and it would be bought by many persons, not 
usually purchasers of the dime literature, for the sake of its com- 
pendious and convenient form. If this idea should strike Messrs. 
Beadle & Co. favorably, I should be glad to advise further with you 
as to the text to be selected, and as to the few footnotes that would 
be needed for the explanation of obsolete words, or remote allusions. 

Should the issue of Shakespeare's plays in this form prove a suc- 
cess, it might be followed by other works of interest of the great 
English authors. 

With renewed thanks for your communication, I am, Your 
Obedient Servant, 

Charles Eliot Norton. 

Cambridge, Mass., 29th June, 1864. 
Dear Sir, — As only partial use has been made of the enclosed 
paper by the author of the notice of the Dime Publications in the 
forthcoming number of the North American Review, I return these 
sheets to you according to your desire. 

With renewed thanks for your courtesy in furnishing me with 
information, I remain, Truly Yours, 

Charles Eliot Norton. 

Ashfield, Mass., 5th July, 1864. 

Gentlemen, — Your note of the 1st inst. has been forwarded 
to me from Cambridge to this place where I am passing a few days. 

I regret the tone in which you have chosen to address me con- 
cerning the notice of your publications which appears in the North 
American for this month, — and I cannot but think that, upon 
reflection, you yourselves will regret it as unsuitable. 

In saying "we are charitable enough to suppose you are not 
responsible for the notice" you misapprehend my position as editor 
of the Review. I am responsible for whatever appears in its pages. 

It is quite true that had I found time, as I hoped to do, to write 
the notice of your publications I should have written in a more 
sympathetic spirit with your design, but there is nothing in the criti- 
cism which is inserted in the Review that seems to me to justify 
your terms concerning it. If it were malevolent or unfounded, if it 
were a sweeping condemnation, you might have ground for protest- 
ing against it. But as it confines itself to fair literary criticism, and 
condemns only what deserves condemnation, I cannot admit the 
justice of your complaint. 
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Regarding your enterprise as I do, with sincere interest, and as of 
real importance, I should have been pleased had your books, upon 
examination, proved to possess more real worth. The North 
American will never, I trust, lend itself to puff books of no or of 
little merit. 

If you would receive the Notice as a not unfriendly criticism, 
intended to point out in what your publications fall short of the 
aim which you ought to propose to yourselves, and which, indeed, 
you profess to desire to attain, — and indicating the way of improve- 
ment, it would be received as it was intended. I regret that you 
have seen fit to view it so differently. I shall follow the course of 
your publications with interest, and I shall be glad at some future 
time to have occasion to speak with justice in unqualified praise of 
them. 

The communications you addressed to me were returned to you 
some days since. I remain, Your Obedient Servant, 

Charles Eliot Norton. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Wen- 
dell, Mlnot, Washburn, Dana, and Thayer. 



